Greek Tragedy
this make a consistent portrait ?   Does the elegiac lament fall inevitably into place ?   We may prefer consistency ;  we may even find it here, with enough determination;  but if we are$-unconvinced, the play is not ruined.   It will mean only that Euripides thought it better to be vital than academic.
From the later, non-tragic plays we see that Euripides had no difficulty whatever in creating both good plots and consistent characters.   If in the tragedies we find neither regular plots, nor a normal assemblage of characters, nor a normal treatment of these characters, it seems reasonable to look for one general explanation;   not to explain the extreme lunacy of Adrastus by referring to contemporary politics, the prevalence of old men by assuming the existence of a certain actor, the prevalence of argument by invoking current taste, the intrusion of Evadne by accusing Euripides of a desire to brighten up his play, and the treatment of Cassandra by nothing at all.   There is a fundamental difference between the two sets of plays ; the later ones are self-contained, the tragedies are not.   The story of Ion, Creusa  and  Xuthus  is,   quite   apart from any light it may throw on the habits or existence of the god of Delphi, a complete and a coherent whole ;  the mere story of the Troades is not the whole, and the plot does not cohere, without reference to the tragic idea that inspires it.   In the later plays therefore whether they present, to the discredit of Delphi, the exciting adventures of Ion or Iphigeneia, or the savage stories of Electra and  Orestes   (with  a  politico-social  background),   Euripides crystallizes the dramatic idea in the characters and actions of his dramatis personae.   We have again actors and not victims; again actors who are regarded purely as individuals, not in any degree as types, or tragic and exemplary embodiments of some universal passion; again the action is self-contained ; no longer are we expected to integrate separate part-actions in the light of one enfolding tragic idea.   The dramatic idea, of whatever nature it may be, is completely realized in the action, limited to the play and filling the play.   Therefore these plays are constructed according to the normal * logic'.   The tragedies, which do not in this way distil all their meaning into one consecutive action and one significant character or group of characters, use a different logic, deriving their unity not from some point within themselves, but from something that underlies then
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